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OPSTEARY. 
On the death of ELIZABETH TENNANT BARBER, at 
Columbia, aged 18 months. 


She sleeps in deathy;—my flower has gone: 
My blossom early strown— 

And I am left a stem forlorn, 
Leafless—almost alone. 


Alone? ah no; still God is near, 
His sun-beams oer me rest— 
' Then Jet me wipe the struggling tear, 
And hush my aching breast. 


Four Years in Great Britain. 1831—1835. 
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CALVIN COLTON. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 


This pleasing book reminds us sometimes of the simplicity of 


BY N. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar, and sometimes of the sensitiveness of Sterne. 
Mr. Colton has much too that is solid and discriminating in his 
sketches, and his style and character unfold so agreeably, that 


one feels, at length, as if in converse with a friend. His senti- 


agination.f 


ments are not adapted in all respects to Southern latitudes, but we | 


ean pick a little fruit from the sunny side of the tree. 
One of his most graphic chapters is on ‘‘London Beggars,’ 
and we are tempted to give it entire. 


{ had not been loug in London before I passed a man, 
and alittle girl perhaps thirteen years of age, ona cold 
trosty morning, both standing just within Temple Bar, 
barefoot.in the veriest tatters of garments. and shivering 






















th the cold, as well | 
yosed, half naked, shiv. 
peal made to the pity of 
hota word. The first sight 
of them WaStG@ ely affecting. It seemed like a 
case of fresh and some unutterable misfortune. But | 
met him again and againain the same plac, always shiv- 
ering, himself and the little girl, in the same manner. 
Not Jong afterward I met him early dn a Sunday morn. 
ing, before the citizens were moving, on his way withthe 
girl, both still dressed in the same manner, and going to 
take up his position. As the winter had been a very 
mild one, with seldom a frost, I frequently passed him, 
when his shivering appeared affected and forced; and 
the secret being out, it would rather dispose oue to laugh, 
than excite pity. But when the morning happened to 
besdrosty and sharply cold, L could not doubt, that what. 
ever money he got was wellearned. Buthe wasa pro- 
fessional beggar, and not unlikely arich man—at least 
well provided for, ifgprovident. 

In the neighborhood of Covent Garden I was accus. 
tomed for months to mect a plump looking girl with rud.- 
dy cheeks, about eighteen or tw enty years old, who, du. 
ring all this time, if we were to take her own word fo1 
it, had never ate “a bit of bread, nora mouthful of any 
thing.” Her importunity excelled any beggar in Lop. 


the passe 








don. It was next to impossible to get rid of her without 
giving. I presume she found the benefit of it, and was 
probably well off. 

I was also for a jong tume habitually molested by 
another mendicant girl of the same age, in the vicinity of 
the Bank of England. I told her one day, if she ever 
accosted me again, I would send a police-man after her, 
She probably marked my face, as she did not troubl 
me afterward, though I frequently passed her, 

On the south side of Waterloo Bridge is ordinarily to 
be found aman, who has lost both his legs near his body. 
whose misfortune is sufficiently evident. Few will de. 
cline giving to him. He never solicits, except by a look. 
He dresses decently, is in excellent health, will tell his 
story when asked, and is said to be very rich. No doubt 
he is. 

There was a little fat but ragged girl in the sam 
neighbourhood, about ten vears old. whose importunit: 
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and success were quite notorious. I was passing 
one day in company withtwo ladies. She sat upon the 
ground, making figures in the sand with her finger, her 
back towards us, and singing. I said to my compa- 
nv—*“Our little triend here isso miserable, she cannot 
help singing. I will engage, the moment she sees us, 
as [am im company with ladies, she will follow us, till 
she gets a penny. For they know well, that the pre- 
sence of ladies is a great, help to them when pleading 
with gentlemen.” Ina moment her impudent face was 
before me, herself hopping along under my toes, and 
singing avery different tune from that I had just heard, 
“Can you not sing that other tune?” said I, Bat she 
stuck to the last one which was this—“«My father is 
dead, and my mother is sick—ang 
have nothing to eat. Pleasegst 

And to get rid of her, Ic 

On the great high re 

bury Square, there used 
as regular at his post, as 
hood, always looking dow | 
one hand upon a broom, the"t © manner 
of asking alms, but never usitg —and one 
foot forever rising and falling by measured intervals of 
time. Slippioga penny into his hand one day, I said: 
“My friend, how much do you get in a day here?” 
“About ten pence, sir—sometimes more.” More like- 
ly tén shillings. 

A beggar nearly blind, maimed, or badly deformed, 
is sure to get money. I know not whether any per- 
sons have ever put out their own eyes, or maimed 
themselves, for the profits of begging. 
not; but these calamities are often affected and imita- 
ted. ‘Thereare numbers of these classes, whom any 
person resident in London will soon get to recognise 
as old acquaintances. ‘To affect blindness successfully 
requires a good deal of practice in the mechanical ef:- 
fort of rolling the eyes into the hea@. = It is always be- 
traved to persons who think of it. Such impostors 
may often be seen poking their way along the side. 
walks with a guiding stick, holding out a hat, or hand, 
for alms. ‘They are dstinguishable by the constant 
rolling of their eyes. Mischievous boys sometimes 
aim a blow atthem, as a test; but anticipating these 
assaults, they seldom blink. Some of the blindebeg- 
gars are led by a dog, the little animal being taught to 
carry a tin basin iv his mouth, and to look up implo- 
ringly on passengers, Seeming to say, “Please give my 
poor blind master a penny.” The penny dropped 
strikes the ear of the beggar, and the dog turns and of- 
fers itto his hand. Artificers, and other workmen out 
of employ, not unfrequently form platoons, parading 
and marching through the streets, singing boisterously 
and most discordantly; and so with sailors. A_ sailor 
with a miniature ship, anda weaver with a loom, coh- 
trive to get money in the streets. 

I have an old acquaintance in London of years stand- 
ing, of the class of beggars, who allthis while has had 
his station in the street with an arm just broken, splinter- 
ed and slung up; his under jaw dislocated and held up 
by a clean handkerchief marked with fresh blood and 























Pahe bandages of his face being thrown aside. 
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I should think - 
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‘i all freshly done ofcourse, from day to day, and from 


year to year; isblind; just ready to faint and die; says 
not a word, for heis too exhausted with pain, and agony. 
and loss of blood, but swings his head to and fro most 
piteously, as if when it falls towards one shoulder the 
bearer thereof would expire before he could bring it 
back again. He succeeds well. . 
There is another, almost bent double with pains o! 
some kind; is pale and ghastly; cries so loud and pit- 
eously for help along the side walk, that his voice*pen- 
etrates every ear and thrills every heart, in the remo- 
test part of each house, which he passes. I had long 
supposed it a case of real distress, till I met him on 
evening in the twilight going home from his day’s work, 
erect, and hale, with as firm a step as any other man— 
It hap- 
ned, that | had met him in his begging rounds the morn- 
of that veryday. The next time I recognized his 
cry in the street, I took my hat and overtaking him, said: 
* But why don’t you stand: up and be strong as [ saw 
you the other night going home?” ~ “ How-ow-ow?” said 
he, in a long. drawling, heart piercing tone, affecting to 
try to look up, but. without success; which completely 
unmanned me; aid notwithstanding I had full evidence 


_of his imposture, I let him alone, and went into the 


house, regretting my experiment. 

There is another case of a well dressed, good look- 
ing man, always clean, who has paraded the streets of 
London for years with a flute, three daughters, (prob- 
ably daughters) neatly apparelled with clean white 
aprons, standing in aline with him, fronting the side of 
the street, as he plays his flute, which is not very wel! 
done. ‘The eldest ofthese girls by this time, I should 
think,is eighteen years,and the youngest perhaps twelve: 
a singular course of education, looking so well as they 
do. This is of all others a most successful experiment. 
Every one, who is not familiar with the exhibition, con- 
cludes at first sight and without doubt, “this is a case of 
real distress; the man and his family havebcen in a bet. 
ter conditien, but are suddenly brought to begg 
instead of giving hima penny, will give a sixpence er a 
shilliug. 1 presume there are few tradesmen in Lon 
don, men of prosperous business, who are making mo- 
ney faster than he. The last time Isaw him with his 
daughters, who have grown up since I first knew them. 
was in the Strand, a few days before 1 left London. 
when one of the poor girls waserying. I imagined—- 
for who that sees tears does not inquire into the cause! 
—-that these daughters had begun to feel a little of the 
pride of womanhood, and to deplore the tyranny of an 
ungatural father, who, forthe love of money had doom- 
ed them to such an existence, and still held them i 


bondage. 


i 


rarVsS §=6aNt 


The modes of beggary in London are as diversified 
as the genius and faculties of the inventors. Obvious 
physical infirmity is of course the most effectual, as 
none can resist its appeal. Hence deformed children 
are hired out to beggary, and feeble, helpless, emaciate 
infants exposed in the streets, and supposed to be ke pI 
feeble and emaciated for this purpose! “Phey are prob. 
ably orphans, fallen into the hands of monsters. One 





tied over the head; is otherwise and variously wounded. 


cannot believe, that a mother could so stifle her nature 
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as to resign her babe to such a doom. Regular schools 
are kept to instruct children inthe art of begging. 

tt happened one day im the’ winter, as | was walk- 
ing through Leade 
espied j just before me, and goi 
man ina drover’s frock, hang 
uity over the shoulder of 
begging » Neith 


ig the same Way, a young 
i with apparent tmportu- 
ge 3 man, asif he were 
r his dress, nor his manner, was at all 

tkea common beggar. ‘Lhe tormer was exstire, andthe 
anor wnt As Lneticed he proved u isuccessful. 
The geutleman tepulsed him, aud as he fell back, I fowad 
tim the next tstant at my own ide, trying what mm. 
pression he could make on me. 

I was not inthe humour at that moment,to be moved 
by an ordinary application of the kind, and was in a 
hurry. What was still worse for the poor fellow, 
had no change less than @ sovereygn, or cne pound gol 
com, 

The fellow was exceedingly carnest, 
tle was evidently uoused to the vocation., He annoyed 
me—pushed his face into miuc—and nearly trod “upon 
iny toes. I teld him I had nothing to give, but he did 


cre 
—— 
We 


ised, 


votseem to hear me. I rebuked him-he, didnot re- 
gard it, but sill hung upon my shoulder, and persecu- | 


ted me with hs fmportu ‘ities. He was huogry, he 
said—he had Avthing to eat that day, and it was now 
drawing to night. In short, it seemed impossible to get 
rid of him. And yet | must, or give him a sovérergn. 
Being Snead it vexed, [turned to push him from me, 
and in doing so, brushed my umbrclla rather rudely over 
the back of his haad, grazing, and not unlikely break. 
ing the skin, for I observed, he looked upon his hand, 
and then put it to his mouth, as if it were hurt. But 
still to my astonishmeut, he stuck to my side, and per- 
severed in his imporiunities. [ then rebuked him most 
=harply—but do not remember at this time what words 
lf employed. [f ean never forget, however, the manner 
in which he received it. He dropped 
he had been tstantaneously struck with absolute and 
perfect discouragement, and in a tone, which went 
through my very heart, said: would’nt say so, 
master, if you's as huneryasJI.” Aud these words he 
iitered as he fell back, and I] saw him no more. 

Except that [ ha —_ alittle vexed by WhatI had 
counted as impudence, [ should’ probably have turned 
immediately, avd co: itrived to ge t some chauge. And 
although thot ights ate quick, and my feeli: gan to 
relent, ye tbeforethey were thor eiatly subdued, we had 
got too far apart to meet again, except by accident. I 
had not gone may rods, however, before | became quite 
anxious, and in fhe same degree gencrous. ‘Those last 
words, and the heart subduing manner and tone of them, 
kept ringin g ii my ears: * You woud’nt say $0, 
if -ou’s hungry as 1.” J stepped into a shop, got my 
sovereign in change, and tarned about in pursuit of the 
young man, but 1 could not find him, 
Li -adenh: i, andsearched the streets and alleys in the 
vicinity, for half an hour, but did not fall upon him. 
The toager I looked without success, the more anxious 
I became. Imagination then came in with all its pow- 
ers, and maguified the importance of the case a thous. 
and fold. That it wasacase”ef real want—of 


“You 


Ave 


sas be 


master, 


but awkward, 


from me, as if 


pinch. | 





[went through | 


hall-street toward’ Coruhill, that [ | 
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huuger—i had no reason on the whole to doubt. 

fis dress, his mauuer, bis every thi wy to the last | had 
observed, couviuced me it And these very 
appearances were such, as would ordinarily preverit his 
success In Londongunaul he should become more 
plished in the artofbeggiug. By tuat time 


was 8o., 


accoln.- 
what would 


become ot lnm? I began to feel a responsibility. First, 
L had rebuked him, which now seemedacruelty. Next, 


i had hurt his hand—a 
bled my couscience. 


id that, though uoint@ntionaltrou. 
Aud last, | bad added to all th 

rest some sharpness of speech to get rid of him, = | 
thought it not improbable that he had beeu trying and 
trying in vain till he came to me, and receiving such dis. 
couragement, he had goue an d throw hi mself down in 
Bio pe rish; or at least, resolved uo mor 
ecling me reicsofman. Every 
this pursuit without « suc- 
‘oO ec tures and imagin- 
ader, and when at last I 
Barch, it was, if possible, 
- The being I could not 
e most interesting objects, 
@ put me out of humour a few mo- 
portunate and annoyiug solicita- 
tions, was now most earuestly desired by me to satisfy 

my feelings of compunction andofpity. Most reluc- 
tantly, and for the first time in my life, L turued away 
from a pursuit so altogethernovel. In such cireumstan- 
ces, [ was necessarily doomed to a coallict of emotions, 
the remembrance of which cannot easily be effaced. 
The last words ofthe poor young man, “ You woud’nt 
say so, muster, if you’s hungry vy as I,” followed me at 
every step, andre P proached me atevery corner. Other 
beggars appeared as I went along Cheapside; and to 
make atonement, 7 could have begyred them, had it been 
necessary, to accept of my pennies. But Lsoonu founc, 
that this generosity could not satisfy the petitioa I had 
rejected. Those last words still pt irsued me, and | 
could not silence them. I even start ~~ id looked bac! 


several times, as if the voice th tu ath m had ove 
taken me. Most glad & : i] have been tf the m 
mentary and fleeting illusion h ud proved a reality. 


If it Were possible for me ever to feel sadifferent to- 
wards b-ggars afier such a cha 7 nge of my sympathies, 
night well be fixed with- 

ilike it, which occurred 


lodgings i: 


the impressions of that seen 


in me for ever by anoth T, not u 
a few days after. I had breakfasted at my 
Regent Square, and was walking rapidly in a cold and 
moraing to th ‘ Library of the Russel Institution. 
But asit h _ ‘d, I was altogether unprovided for a 
beggar. I had not gone far before 1 was accosted by a 
about a style rather un- 
ind his manner equally betrayed him 
[ told him , -. ad noih- 
windward side, he did not hear 
ippeared—but followed me with his 
importuaities. Ilis perseverance seemed to me unrea- 
sonable, and was troublesome. 1 stopped suddenly, 
turved upon him, and said rather s harply: —* Did I not 
te rf you, [ have nothing?”—*0O sir,” said he, “I did not 
and instantly drew 
As I turned to look him 


Ww im ly 


man forty years old, dressed in 
usual for a beggar, 
unaccustomed to the business 
ing. But beingupon the 
me, as afterward 


hear you—the wind blew so hard” — 
back, and left me to proceed. 
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in the face, regarding the manner of his feply, an 
him retire with such evident regret, that he had given 
me any occasion to be displeased—with such an earnest 
expression, that he would not willingly have done so;— 
and observing such indubitable marks ef honesty in him 
withal, such manliness in subdued forms, such indica- 
tions of a soul, where delicacy of feeling might be sup- 
posed to have a permanent abode—such un willingness 
to give trouble, and yet such a betraying of a sense of 
pinching want—I am sure his disappoimtment could 
not have borne any proportion tomy own. AndIim- 
mnagined I saw in him a likeness ofa brother. Although 
[ knew it could not be my brother, yet the image of a 
brother in such cireumstances—I cannot tell how it af- 
fected me—it is indescribable. Suppose tre 
were indeed my brother—what 
he was a brother of the | 
demand a nice moral @ 
might be duc to one re 
The result of my reas 
the former, came too Tt 
purposes, that | would end 
for such cases. 
















As ip 


\ good 


ie prepared 
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An accidental contrast to the above, 18 Seen in the second se- | 
lection we propose making, the chapter on ‘* The Queen’s | 
Drawing Room,’* which Mr. Colton visited with Mr. Vail, our | 


present Chargé d'affaires at London. 


At half-past one we entered the carriage and drove to 
Hyde park corner, where all who have the entré are re- 
quired to go on drawing-room days, in order to diminish 
the crowd of carriages in St. James-street, as well us to 
approach the palace by amore select route, passing un- | 
der the magnificent arch of George the Fourth, and down 
what is called Constitutional Hill, although it might be 
difficult to perceive that it is really a descent. A splen- 
did carriage came out of Hyde Park, crossed Piccadilly, 
and passed under the arch immediately before us; and 
the Duchess of Kent, with two of the royal carriages, 
ittended by an escort of Royal Horse Guards, was im- 
mediately behind us. Indeed’ the road was lined with 
a procession of princely equipdges. As we approach. 
ed the palace, the passages were thronged by: a dense 
crowd of spectators, but the ways werekept open by 
the attendance and activities of the police and household 
troops. Even the corridors, after we had entered the 
palace, were studded all along by respectable persons, 
who deem ita great privilege to be favoured with a 
ticket, that shal] admit them to these passages, to gaze 
at the members of the royal family, at the nobility, and 

others, after they have alighted from their carriages, and 
are passing up to the state apartments. When driving 
through the streets their head’ oply are to be seen | 
through the windows of their carriages; but when upon | 
their feet, they make a different show, especially the fe- 
males in the brilliancy of their court-dresses and adorn- 
ments. Evena momentary aspect of that part of the 
fleeting pageant, which is to be seen between the outer 
door and the place where they all vanish from these be. 
holders, is deemed covetable by persons in high condi- 
tion of life, who for want of rank can get no nearer. 
‘Phere is a great strife, therefore, even among those who 














soess respect. 
Pin waiting, followed by the ladies attending upon her, but 
without the princess Victoria, 
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think they are something in the world, to see a duch. 
ess, a marchioness, a countess, a viscountess, a lady, or 
a right honourable miss, get out of her carriage, and flit 
away from this brief vision into the region where sli is 
to move and be seen only among her equals and a certain 
privileged few. * The mass are contented with the ex- 
ternal glimpses of a court; or.are obliged to be so. 

We left our names at the reporter’s table in the por- 
trait Gallery according to custom, and arrived in the 
middle state-apartment, or George the Third’s room,next 
tothe throne-room, ata quarterbefore2o’clock. ‘There 
were not many in by this time. 

Soon-after we entered the room, the centre folding 
doors at both ends flew open, and the Duchess of Kent 
was announced. As by magic a"passage was opened 
through ovr apartment, and allturnedto pay the Duch- 
She entered, being ushered in by the men 


It would have been es 
pecially agreeable, if [-had seen this young heiress pre- 
sumptive to the British throne, under such circumstan- 
ces. The duchess curtesied and bowed with great 
grace, both to the right and left, as she passed through 
the opened and smiling ranks. Sheis a woman oftruly 


| royal bearing; her looks are most uiteresting, even 


charming; her manners expressing every winning grace. 
No wonder that she is popular; andif her husband had 
lived, she would have been the idol-queen of the nation. 
She glided into the throne-room to join the royal party. 
and to support the queen during the ceremonies; and the 
doors closed behind her. 

‘The throng in our apartment continued te increase by 
new arrivals for nearly an hour, and such also I per- 
ceived was the factinthe east room, until the latter be. 
came absolutely crammed. I hardly need say, that eve- 
ry thing round had now become the most brilliant scene 
I had ever witnessed—as brilliant, indeed, as the grea‘ 
wealth ofthe English nobility, lavished in the riches 
profusion on the persons of the fairest of their women. 
and of their high and honourable men, could make: and 
this in no wise diminished, but increased, by that bor- 
rowed splendour, which the presence of the representa- 
tives of the greatest and richest nations of Europe ad- 
ded to the general effect. It was a dazzling pageant 
The East contributed its gems; Africa its snow-white. 
lofty, and nodding plumes; the shops of Europe furnished 
the wardrobe, and her arts mingled the colours, deter- 
mined the forms, and fixed the relative position of all 
the parts of this moving diorama. 

The door to the royal presence opened. An instine- 
tive movement seemed to bring all, whose duty it was 
first to offer their respects to the Queen, into their pro- 
per places. I cannot speak positively as to the order in 
every particular; but the foreign ambassadors and min- 
isters seemed to me to take the lead. A plural number 
of distinguished females, however, threw down thei: 
trains, and preceded us; among whom, was the Duch- 
ess de Dino, niece of prince ‘Talleyrand, and Madame 
Tricoupi, the lady of the Grecian minister, who was no 
for the first time presented, 

Trains are still in vogue at the English court, much to 
the annoyance and vexation of the Jadies:—or to pass 
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things offin good nature, which cannot be avoided— 
much to their sport. They have often petitioned her 
present majesty to dispense with them; but she is too pa- 
triotic. It is a patronage of the manufactories and 
trades. ‘The money which they cost comes out of the 
rich and goes into the hands of those who need it more. 
The Queen, therefore, still insists on the train. Nota 
lady can appear at court without it. For this reason, 
at least, she ought to be popular among silk-mercers 
and dress-makers. 

They, who have seen a peacock with a full and proud 
tail, may have a good idea of a lady at court with her 
train—only the latter is longer in proportion than the 
former. I will not venture to say how many yards there 
are in it, for I do not know; but it is certainly a prodigal 
use of silk, and of whatever other things it may be com- 
posed of. Ofcourse it will easily be seen, that a train 
thrown down to drag, must be very inconvenient in a 
crowd. ‘The fact is, they carry it on the arm universal. 
ly, except in the presence of majesty, andin the actual 
performance of ceremonies. Immediately asthey enter 
the throne room, they throw down the train; and having 
moved forward enough to stretch its length, they turn 
the head first over one shoulder, then over the other, to 
see if it drags well, is right side up, not twisted, &c. Or 
ifthey have a trainm-bearer, as is rarely the case, except 
with the most distinguished persons—they may be saved 
this trouble. Sometimes the ladies help one another. 
[t is really quite an ado—*much ado,”—to get it well 
agoing, and no little subject of anxiety in all its sweep- 
ing course. When the exit from the royal presence is 
made, some gentleman in waiting catches up the train, 
vives it a twist or two, and then throws it over the own- 
er’sarm. There seems to be quite a knack in lifting 
alady’strain. I should not dare to undertake it, with. 
out haying first gone through a course of private lessons, 
[ saw it done in astyle, which might have been worthy 
of public notice, but for more important matters; and 
‘or aught I know, it is often made the occasion of a full 


_ discussion in private drawing rooms. 


It must, however, be admitted, that this custom is 
enforced rather too late in the day; and that the ladies of 
the English court, so far from having any respect forit, 
take all manner of pleasant ways of showing their con- 
tempt. It isa singular feature, and no less ridiculous 
—absolutely and thoroughly so. One would hardly 
suppose it possible, that it would be endured. 

The king stood where he did at the levee, supported 
bv certain lords in waiting on his right, and his brother 











Cumberland aad cousin Glotcester on his left, with a | 


nephew, Prince George of Cumberland. The Queen 
stood immediately before the throne, a little to the right, 


supported by the Duchess of Kent and her attendants | 


on the left, and by her own personal retinue on her right. 
The king’s dress was a scarlet coat and a military uni- 

z ad © . e > * 
form; the Queen appeared in white satin, with a pear! 
liead-dress. . 

Our progress after entering the throne room was ex. 
ceedingly slow. I stood opposite the king, with only 
space for one person to pass between me and him, for 
about ten minutes. The Queen was occupied, during 
this while, I believe, with Madame Tricoupi, wife of the 





Grecifltbassador. In the mean time the Duchess 
of Richmond came between me and the king, and talked 
with him freely. The king spoke very low, and J 
caught but a few words. 

“Poor fellow,” said the king to the Duchess, “I am 
told he was very miserable. I was extremely sorry not 
to see him,” &c. They appeared to be speaking of the 
death of some person, [know not who. 

* And are you in town?” said the king, &c., to the 
Duchess. ‘The Duchess of Richmond is evidently a 
very superior woman. Her looks and manners are eX- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Next came Earl Grey and talked with the king, whil 
I stgod in the same place. The noble earl has a head 
thatis worthlooking at. As Lhad a fine opportunity 
for a close observation of the king’s countenance for 
several minutes ri : ne Was Cl aged in conversation, 
his features se m i #the benevolent char 
acter. : a 

We at last car the 
ceived my name, fely at Mr. Vail and 
myselt, and very grae 
















queen. She re 






7 ously as se, “How | ng [ had 
been in England,” expressing a wish “that my visi 
might be agreeable.” She courtesied, and we passed 
along to give place to others. The queen is very thin 
in the face—more so than I had imagined. I had seen 
her twice before in public—ouce on the day of her coro 
nation. Sheis not handsome, but fromthe associations 
which her good reputation suggests, her looks are agree- 
able and interesting. I saw quite au elderly lady on the 
queen’s right hand, whose paint, laid upon her cheeks, 
reminded me of nothing so impressively, as the wife of 
a Winnebago chief, inthe north-west territory of Amer. 
ica, Whom I had frequently seen in 1830, as she can 
from making her toilet over the mirror-surface of Fox. 
River, with the aid ofan abundance of vermillion. | 
could positively have taken her for the wife of thte In- 
dian chief, the other parts of her dress andthe circum. 
stances of the occasion aside. I should think her about 
70 years old! With this singular exception—and reall) 
it was very remarkable—all the persons in attendance 
on her majesty, maie and female, appeared.in a very be 
The Duchess of Kent, with her le- 

7“. 2a 
lhe foreign am 
thre 


coming manner. 
dies and other attendants, was there. 
bassadors and ministers took their stations aroun 
queen, till all the company had made their obetsance 
and retired. 

Having been presented and seen in that apartment 
what was permitted to a stranger, I returned to the 
room whence I came, and loitered about an hour, ull a 
large part of the concourse had begun to. move off, 

This interesting work is for sale at Mr. Berie’s. 
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In an Academy, which need not be named, a win- 
dow was driven in by a violent gust of wind, and a pair 
of Globes overturned. The celestial Globe was sg 
much injured, that the teacher could not continue his 
demonstrations; it would have been soon incapable of 
repair. A gentleman connected with the Academy, 
being informed of the accident, offered to repair it, and, 
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succeeded in doing so. Having been askéd”what he 
had been doing with the Globe, he replied somewhat 
inthe following manner. 

“You must know, that in a commotion of the ele- 
ments, the world was turned upside, down, and “th: 
great Globe itself,” shattered into fragments. The 
stars became falling stars, and the planets were driven 
from theirorbits. ‘The course of the sun and moon 
was no longer regular, and the heavens were crumb- 
ling into dust. I was called on to correct the eccen- 
tricity of the spheres, to rescue this portion of the Uni- 
vérse from a state of dilapidation and premature decay, 
and tu restcre its former order and revolutions. Al- 
though no mortal man can create a world, you will ob- 
serve that I have restored to usefulness this portion of 
the creation. i ai « 

“In other wor 
wedges, | have 
tial Globe, and b 
on its surface. 
been filled up with 













glue and a few 
tt Of this celes- 
eir original place 
Sand cracks have 
ng, 2 little paint and 
varnish completed tHe Bppearance, as far as 
possibfe; and the adjustmen A screw or two, restored 
the different parts to their places.” . 





Fiewer Vase, No. 18. 
Novel Fancy-Ball.—Sand, alias Madame Dudevyant, 
in one of her novels, introduces the following scene as 
occurring in Italy: 


ROSE BUD. 











“The ball was magnificent. ‘Thanks to one of the 
princess’s most whimsical devices, the whole court 
represented an immense collection of butterflies and 
other insects. Variegated tight dresses, fitted close to 
the shape; great wings of different materials, adjusted 
by invisible wires, were unfolded behiad the shoulders, 
or along the back; and no one could sufficiently ad- 
mire the correctness of the tints and shades, the cut and 
position of the wings; even the countenance of each 
insect was imitated by the head-dress of the personi- 
fier. 

The princess herself had regulated the choice and 
the djstribution of the costumes. She had consulted 
twenty naturalists, and turned over every entomologic- 
al work in her library, to obtain a degree of perfection, 
capable of maddeuing with delight all professors of nat- 
ura! history. - ’ ‘ 

The apartments were hung and carpeted with flow- 
ers, and amongst garlands of roses, silken ladders were 
hidden, fixed to the walls, or hanging from the roof. 
The boldest insects climbed up these fragile supports, 
and displayed themselves and their wi.gs below the 
ceiling, or between the pillars.” ; 


7s 





Shallow Scholarship.—Mr. Marsden, a celebrated 
orientalist, and who has resided long in Lidia, observes 
that he never met with a nation of the East, who could 
read even his own writing firmly, and without a degree 
of hesitation, and he quotes the authority of a Europea’ 
friend, who describes one of the tribes as spelling the 
syllables audibly or otherwise, as our young children 
do at school. 





Useful Invention.—I have just heard of a very promi- 
sing contrivance for at one and the sametime carrying 
off the dust from the atmosphere of cotton and flax- 
mills, and affording them ventilation. A series of cir- 
cular perforations are made in the floors, connected 
with the open air by tubes. Wheels are fitted into 
the holes, flush with the floor, and are moved rapidly 
round by the- machinery. ‘The cust is sucked out by 
those wheels as through so many whirlpools, and a 
current of used air is kept constantly following the dust, 
while fresh ts supplied by other apertures.-—Simpson on 
Popular Education. 


Another —Mr. Lemuel Wright, 91 London Road, 
London, has a patent for a washing aid drying appara- 
tus, both by the agency of steam. Hot water, charg- 
ed with soap, is several] times forced by steam through 
the clothes packed in a copper vessel;—this is followed 
by hot water pure;—and this by simple steam, which 
rapidly dries the clothes. Half an hour completes a 
washing, and that without manual labour, or the attend- 
unce of the owner.—2Jbid. 





Prussia.—Prussia, by its geoggaphical position, by 
the cautious and active character of its inhabitants, by 
the greatness of its power, aud the superiority of its 
intelligence, seems to be destined by Providence to be- 
come the political cement, not only for the whole ot 
Germany, but a'so for the East aud West of Europe. 
It will always become more evident that Prussia may 
be justly called the state of the conciliatory princi- 
ple.—Alenze. 


Popularity. —Sannazzaro, an Italian poet of the fit’ 
teenth century, was the author of a production, entitled, 
“The Arcadia,” which, though now never read, actual. 
ly reached in its day a sixtieth edition. 
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‘ihe Rose bud, at the close of the third volume, is well enti- 
tled by its age, its patronage, the literary character of its con- 
tributors, and the advanced years of its early subscribers, to 
change its title to The Southern Rose. Most of the youthful 
forms which first bent over its pages are maturing and analyze it 
with critical eyes, while others, of older growth, look with in- 
terest towards its more perfect developement 

It seems not an inappropriate time, in the closing number, to 
express the happiness the Nditor has received trom the kind and 
almost affectionate encouragement she has obtained. Too hum- 
ble for rivalry, and yet not beneath praise, the Rose Bud has 
formed a medium for the growing taste of our city for mental 
recreation, and many minds have been developed, which might 
have shrunk from a more elaborate journal. 

The object of The Southern Rose will be to enlarge, and 
mature, and improve the Rose Bud. : 

The department in which the greatest improvement will be 
made, will be one under the head of The Exotic, devoted to 


translations from modern German and French authors, by com- 
petent hands. 
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The editorial department will be guided by a sincere desire to 
benefit and interest the South. 

It has been stated recently, that Queen Adelaide has acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the ‘‘Passion Flower,’’ a pretty periodical 
of a fair American; for ourselves, our sole ambition, after secu- 
ring the patronage of our city, is to see the Southern Rose met 
with smiles by those in the distant parts of our Southern country, 
in whom literature is likely to create anew source of mental im- 
provement and pleasure. 


Literary Notice. 


MATTHIAS AND HIS IMPOSTURES. 
Perhaps it is necessary that pictures gross and startling as those 

presented in this work, should sometimes be offered té us, to 

preserve the balance of our own minds. 


Were not the facts 


well substantiated, one wou!d say such things could not occur in 
the nineteeth century, and yet how many adhere tenaciously to 
errors and crimes, which though not so 
beautiful balance of perfection. 

The story of Matthias and his followers, is one of the most fas- 
cinating which can be read; it has the wildness of romance, while 
at the same moment the reader can visit the spot where the scene 
occurred, and 


excessive, destroy the 


say it was here such hallucination was exhibited. 

We would not offer it merely as a work of entertainment, but 
in the hope that those who read, may examine their own minds 
Yet let them 
its abuses, and re- 
member that if Matthias believed in the Bible, so did Locke. 
Brine’s 


and check extravagancies of passion and opinion. 
be careful how they wrong revelation by 


This en work is for sale at Mr. 


f-and-Stem-Basket. 

‘Twenty-one out of twenty-four Students, constituting the Se- 
ior Class in Brown University have, from conscientious secru- 
declined taking honours at this year’s commencement. 

A ship was lately launched in Lincoln, Eng. when she imme- 
liately turned over, exposing the lives of several on board, and 
lrowning others 

Two million pairs of shoes were made last year in Lynn. 

‘There are more visitors at Ballstown than were ever known 
t any former season. 

The Menagerie at 
noceroses, 

A nephew of Washington Irving, of the same name, has pub- 
lished a well-written book of travels. 

A gold-mounted leather morocco harness has 
one of the King of England’s carriages. 

‘The silk cocoonery of Mr. Whitemarsh at Nprithampton, has 
$00,000 worms. 

A Car has been placed on one of the Philadelphia Rail-Roads, 
which is 36 feet in length, and runs on S wheels. 

It is estimated that 30,000 emigrants will have arrived in New 
York in 18385. 

Regular schools are kept in London, to instruct children in the 
rLof begging. 

The City Council have made arrangements with about 
persons for the purchase of their lands, desolated by th 


tire. 


rT n e tion 


niae 
pres, 


New-York has lost aT iger and two Rhi- 


been made for 


fifty 
e ret t 
Real estate in New York continues to hold its enormous prices 
Various masriages are arranging among the young princes and 
princesses iB urope. 
The coronation of Ferdinand, the new Emperor 
was to take place on the 14th June. 


of Austria, 


The civil war in Spain continues to rage, abetted by reign 
powers, and without any prospect of immediate terminatio 
It is ramored that Miguel has visited Lisbon from Kome, in- 


cogntite. 





A tough and brass-mounted stick is exhibiting in London, with 
which Miguel used to chastise his refractory dogs and subjects. 

Otho was crowned King of Cireece on the first of June. 

One hundred lives have been lost in England by the explosion 
of a coal-mine. 

A nest of gamblers has been broken up at Norfolk, 
ing to the forms of law. 

"The V Vicksburgh gamblerg are skulking about from place te 
place like so many Cains. 

Mr. Marchand, has madé from Baltimore proposals to our City 
Council, to supply Charleston with abundance of pure water. 

A laboring man has died at Montreal, from the bite of an ex 
ceedingly small, but non-descript insect. 

Madame Dudevant has published a number of the most popu 
lar, but licentious, modern French Novels, under the fictitious 
name of G. Sand. 

The King of Sweden is the member of a Temperance e Society 

The serenaders in Baltimore carry piano- -fortes, &c. round in 

carts from house to house. 


accord 


A contest on the doublebass between two great performers 


has been announced in New-York. 

The ancient art of staining glass, lost for the Jast six centuric 
has been revived in Boston by Mr. ing. 

Mr. Moise, a young native of Charleston, 
promising talents, has taken rooms at No. 222, King-st. 

Mr. Keenan, another native of Charleston, and an artist of 
high order, hus issued proposals for an engraving of this city and 
harbor. 

The marriage of Ada Argusta Byron with Lord King, was-to 
take place on the 7th of July. 

Twelve persons were drowned on the Sth of August, ov « 
pleasure excursion near Smithville, N. C. 

A serious Indian war is threatening our utmost Western borders 

A destructive frost in August, has visited the western parts o! 
New York. 


and painter of 





J JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


DEA LOGU E. 
THE ROSE OF MAY. 





Translated by a young Pupil of the Ladies of the Retrea 


Rose of May.—Tell me, I pray thee, pretty ha 
Bud, why ts it that thou dost begin to unfold thy leaves. 
forsake that form so fresh and engaging? 
Rose Bud.—I am quite willing to answer thee. | 
is true that [| have loug concealed under my foliage 


the brilliant colors, and the sweet perfumes with whic 
naturé indantly provided me, except that 
sometimes, when I am gently fanned by a zephyr, | 
uffer some sweet odours to escape; now that my trea 
ures are inert y cannot remain in so narrow i 
sphere. lL ought to scatter them with an abundance 
proportioned to the gifts [now possess. 


has SO abi 


“asing, they 


Rose of May.—!I cannot but congratulate th e iu 
o generous an intention, and I wish that thou mayest 


fountai; diffusing thy waters 
exhausting its source; di: g thy riches, 
which give theea celel 

to contribute. In order tu iden 
with thy success, I will offer thee from tim 
w of my leaves; their minuteness and thei 
delicate colour, will relieve the brightness of the shades 
which distinguish thee, and which secure for thee an 
elevated place in the gardens of the South. 

Rose Bud.—lI accept with pleasure thy gencrot 
fer: thy leaves shall take a place in my bosom, which, 
will ever be open to receive them. 


resemble a beneficent 


without tributi 


and preserving a beauty, will 
to which I desir: 
tify iy s¢ lf 


to timea fi 


rity 


Is ol- 
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ORGINAL POBTEY. 








Sururvan’s Istanp, Mrpnrenr. 


She sleeps, my own fair city, and the moon — 
Looks down with guardian eyes, as clear and stiJ! 
As a fond mother’s o’er her infant child—- 

As still—as wakeful.—How profound her ye 
-The Light-house fire burns on, emblem of fim 

Who rests not ’mid the slumbering, but on high 

Holds his bright torch o’er yet uncounted worlds. 

Peace is around in nature—peace and joy! 

Scarcely a cloud is seen save one, which like 

A veil o’er beauty lends a softer ray 


To heaven’s bright eyes, that look out through the stars, 


While the west wind, in gentle breezes, sweeps 
The gentle wave. 
How distant yet how near 
Seems the great city—near; fordhave heard 
The sounding bell when the tenth Bourwas toll’d:-- 
Near, for I see the fading lights . 
As one by one men seek oblivious rest. 
The old man goes ep through dreamless hours. 
Unless perchance a t ohio steals in 
‘And opens the far past;—and ehildhood sleeps, 
its light breast heaving like the young pine tops. 
When sway’d by Southern winds, that die in calms. 
Some sink upon their pillow, tired of life, 
And heavily lie down to smi their eyes 
On earth’s cold vanities; some haunted by 
Fierce crimes, toss on a restless couch and sigh 
For breaking morn; some bless’d with virtue’s meed, 
A happy heart, close their soft lids and dream 
Of good deeds déne, and blessings yet in store. 
And is crime brooding now, o’er thatstill scene, 
Active, and eager, in these tranqui! hours? 
Oh. may heaven shield thee. city of my heart— 
Home of my household-—where my dead repose! 
God guard the living—would that I could hear 
Their sleeping breath, and bless them as they lie! 
The dead need not my blessing—safe are they. 
How far she seems, the city of my love! 
The kindling spark might wrap her towers in flame. 
And my weak voice sound faint as insect’s wing, 
When thunders shake the air! 
My yearning soul 
Looks towards her, as the fluttering bird that leaves 
Its mother's nest too soon, and pants for home. 
Oh, Lam lonely in this midnight scene. 
{od guard the sleepers—I will go and pray. 
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Filling his untaught soul, and dark’ning up 
The God-like temple, where each purpose high 
Of pure ambition, and untainted thought 
Shone dim, inconstant, like some feebje lamp 
In a chill prison-house: yes, thou didst look 
With pitying glance on that unfurrow’d soil, 
And midst the waste and wilderness of mind 
Didst mark a plant, so link’d withthine own,soul, 
That years of patient labour, were as nought, 
Compar’d with the rich treasure, that seem’d now. 
Among the tangled weeds, and thorns, and sancs, 
A nameless atom ;—till the boundless love, 
That o’er thy spirit like a garment hung,- 
Was stirr’d within thee; and with brow serene. 
And gentle aspect, and benignant smile, 
Thou look’dst as on a brother, and in tones 
Of tender cadence mingled with high might 
Breath’d out the welcome summons, follow me! 
We too would list that sammons: what thongh years 
With despot power, and long protracted sway 
Would tempt us to deep slumber, nor trace out 
Its distant tidings; what though traitor-minds, 
An empty, faithless, Heav’n-defying band, 
Would lure us from his teachings, and with weak 
Yet subtle reasoning, urge our hungry sou!s, 
From a Redeemer’s all substantial feast, 
And bid the thirsting spirit drink its fill, 
From the cold sceptic’s death-cup; yet e’en now 
Through buried ages, o’er the sand-bas’d domes 
Of man’s unstable fabrics, comes a voice, 
Beyond earth's hollow sounds, deep, clear, sublime, 
And speaks in thrilling accents, fo/low me!— 

He rose and followed him:—a holy gift 
Was thine, thou blest disciple!. to unfold 
Unto thy far descendants, the meek faith 
And perfect trust, that prompted thy free soul, 
To leave the careless throng, and joyful go 
Into thy Master's service: thou hast made 
And duly paid thy wages;—blest thou wert, 
And shalt te; for thy meed must be, 
Well done, thou faithful servant!—Fven so, 
O sacred Leader! though the ceaseless cares, 
And empty show, and glittering toys of earth, 
Oft win our best affections, and the thra!! 
Of heartless follies weigh our spirits down, 
Though grief may plant her harvest, and the thorns 
Of keen ambition rankle in our breasts,— 
We would not yield our birth-right, but still strong 
In thy protecting arm, would humbly wait, 
Till death shall seal thy sammons,—then with joy. 
Arise, and follow Thee! » 
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“x * * * alone has aright to thy dreams, at least she 
believes so.” 


And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man 
uamed Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom; and he 
said unto him, Follow me, and he arose and followed him. 


Matthew ix. 9. 


What hidden prompting in this sacred verse! 

Our hearts would read its meaning, since each trace 
Upon the page inspired should waken up 

A fall and deep response; for oh! what rich 

And precious treasures of example bright, 

Lie in its varied history; how each form 

Of simple virtue and enduring fuith 

And boundless confidence, and seraph zeal* 

And love, though trembling, ever unsubdued 

Come thronging back, and o’er our chasten’d minds 
Spread a rich halo, from religion's orb. 

Our hearts would read its meaning. With thy clear 
And searching eye, O Saviour, thou didst look 
Upon thy chosen witness, him that sat 
. At the receipt of custom; with the dross 

~ And nothingness of earth’s poor, transient wealt!) 








Yes, thou alone canst claim my dreams, 

Who fillest with joy my waking thoughts; 

For thy lov’d name—throngh hope’s fond beams 
Its sunlight to my soul hath brought. 

I watch’d thee—’midst the laugh and song 

That hail’d another's joyous bride; ‘ 

I saw thee pass among the throng— 

Pass gaily, by a stranger’s side. 

I saw thee sweetly smile on all, 

Then calmly tarn thine eyes on me: 2 

But more than all the looks that fall, P 
Were those few parting words to me. 

1 dreamed —‘that we should meet again, 

And be—as we before have been’— 

But shouldst thou chenge—be mine the pain— 
May’st thou,be happy—éven then. M*** 


Charleston, Aug. 12, 1835. 
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